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BOOKS 
Suggested ‘by the Booklist Staff 


Artist in Iowa, a Life of Grant Wood 
DARRELL GARWOOD ; 
The life of the painter of satires of the American scene, told with human appeal. 


The Unashamed Accompanist 
GERALD MOORE 
Music lovers will enjoy the advice and the experiences of the musician author. 


Cannery Row 
JOHN STEINBECK 
A realistic short novel of the underworld near Monterey. 


The Bible and the Common Reader 
MARY ELLEN CHASE 
A layman’s interpretation of the Bible as literature, history, and inspiration. 


Lost Waltz, a Story of Exile 
BERTITA LEONARZ HARDING 
Archduke Leopold and his family in another popularly written Hapsburg biography. 


Young Art and Old Hector 
NEIL MILLER GUNN 
The Scottish highlands and a friendship between a small boy and an old man. 


S.R.O., the Most Successful Plays in the History of the American Stage 
BENNETT ALFRED CERF AND VAN H. CARTMELL, COMPILERS 
Fourteen plays that packed the theaters, from Uncle Tom’s Cabin to Oklahoma! 


Battle Report 
WALTER KARIG AND WELBOURN KELLEY 
An outstanding war book describing the activities of the Pacific fleet from Pearl Harbor 
to the battle of the Coral Sea. 
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TO EDITORS: MATERIAL IN THE 4.L.A. BULLETIN IS NOT COPYRIGHTED 


A S THE official organ of the American Library Association, the 4.L.A. Bulletin, sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its officers, boards, committees, divisions, sections, round tables, and staff; addresses of 
conference speakers; articles by official representatives of the Association; and brief professional communications 
to or from members. Its scope does not include articles on library matters unrelated to the Association. Its 
authors’ opinions should be regarded as their own unless A.L.A. endorsement is specifically noted. The Bulletin 
is partially indexed in “Current Library Literature” in the Library Journal and by the Education Index. __ 

Published monthly, except Au and semimonthly in October and December by the American Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., icago 11. Entered as second-class matter September 16, 1943, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of poe provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. 
Section 1103, amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 4 

$2 to $4 memberships secure 11 news numbers of the Bulletin and the Annual Reports; memberships at 
$5 and over secure in addition the Handbook and Proceedings. Institutional memberships, $5 to $25 a year. 
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What They Say about 


The Library Development Fund Campaign 


I am wholeheartedly behind such action and will be glad to subscribe $25 
a year over a period of four years.— Russell J. Schunk 


I wish I could subscribe more heavily to the campaign fund. . . for I 
believe in it—John R. Russell 


It is right in my line, for my interests have been largely in town, village, 
and county libraries . . . so this is where I will put my Christmas money. 
—Gratia A. Countryman 


What a splendid way to start a new year... . It is a pleasure to add my 
name to those who are pledging $100.—James A. Howard 


Let’s make no small plans. . . . It gives me pleasure to enclose a check for 
$25 and pledge a like amount for the next three years——Helen M. Harris 


My prayers are for an A.L.A. representative who has perseverance, forti- 
tude, foresight, and a good deal of intelligence.—Arnold Rosaaen 


I am in hearty accordance with the plans of the campaign committee and 
will contribute $100 to the cause.—Lucy E, Fay 


Dear Mr. Vitz. .. . Your name and that of the other good members of the 
campaign committee is assurance that the funds received will be wisely used. 
—Charles W. Smith 


Above are quotations from replies to President Vitz’s letter of December 13 


inviting advance subscriptions to the fund. 





Mrs. Graham and Five Discussants 
Consider A.L.A. a Professional Asset 


What If There Were No ALA? 


AuBrRy LEE GRAHAM 


HAT IF we did not have an Ameri- 
can Library Association—what if 
we had no national library organi- 
zation of any kind—where would libraries 
in this country be today? Imagine a pot- 


pourri of local library organizations, each 
working as an independent entity, with vary- 
ing standards and objectives and with vary- 
ing degrees of effectiveness. 

First of all, we would have no major 
organization on which to lay the blame for 
shortcomings, for the 


our professional 
sometimes alleged inability of our libraries 
to take and hold their place in the sun, for 
our low salaries, for our troubles in gen- 
eral. In short, we would have no “they” 
to whom to pass the buck, and that would 
be disconcerting, if not. downright bad for 
our ego. 

Doubtless there are those who share the 
attitude which Mr. Dewey attributed to 
Mr. Poole,’ that in the early days he 
“looked on this iridescent dream about the 


@Mrs. Granam is at present on the staff of the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia. She was 
librarian of the Chattanooga Public Library and of the 
New Rochelle, N.Y., Public Library. Before going to 
New Rochelle she served in several capacities at Teach- 
ers College Library, Columbia University, and as secre- 
tary to the librarian of Lawson McGhee Library, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Mrs. Graham has held a number 
of positions on A.L.A. boards, committees, and round 
tables, 


1 Dewey, Melvil. “Our Next Half-Century.” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 20:309-12, October 1926. 


American Library Association and the 
things it might do with a feeling that the 
movement had one foot in the grave and 
the other foot on a banana peel.” 

What are some of the things that are 
being done today which probably could not 
be done without a national association? 
The present tense is used advisedly, for it is 
impossible to attempt here to review the 
sixty-eight years of the A.L.A. Achieve- 
ments have varied with the times. Some 
decades doubtless have been more fruitful 
than others. But it is certain that achieve- 
ments of today are built on the solid founda- 
tions of the past. 

Librarians have long been renowned for 
their excellence in the field of operating 
techniques. Nowhere in the world, per- 
haps, are libraries operated as efficiently as 
in North America. No one can deny the 
enormous contributions made through the 
national association to this phase of the pro- 
fession, from the days of the indefatigable 
Mr: Dewey to the present. 

Librarians are still contributing, through 
A.L.A. divisions, round tables, boards, and 
committees, to improvements in operating 
methods, as witness, for instance, the re- 
ports of the Division of Cataloging and 
Classification. Through special committees 
the division last year surveyed the needs of 
libraries with respect to the projected stand- 
ard edition of the decimal classification ; pre- 
pared a report recommending minimum 
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statistical records for cataloging depart- 
ments; initiated the “Subject Cataloging 
Clearinghouse” in the Library Journal ; and 
attempted to interest someone in every state 
in preparing a list of state author headings 
for that state. The Committee on the Use 
of the A.L.A. Catalog Code, the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Library Binding Institute and 
the A.L.A., and six or seven other commit- 
tees worked on various other phases. It is 
conceivable that some of these projects could 
have been carried out by independent com- 
mittees, perhaps of state or local organiza- 
tions, but imagine getting a meeting of 
minds among the committees of forty-eight 
state associations! 

The Joint Committee of the Library 
Binding Institute and the A.L.A. is a prac- 
tical example of cooperation between buyer 
and seller, which could not possibly work 
effectively except through a national or- 
ganization. In this joint committee, the 
A.L.A. representatives have the deciding 
vote. Information and advice from this 
committee are available to every librarian 
in the country. 


Cooperates with Organizations 


tions with which the A.L.A. cooperates 
with advantage to libraries and, it is hoped, 
with advantage to the cooperating organiza- 
tion. Some of the others are the American 
Association for Adult Education, the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, the American 
Association of Law Libraries, the American 
Council on Education, the American Prison 
Association, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the National Education Association, 
the Educational Film Library Association, 
the American Association of University 
Women. 

The A.L.A. is ably representing Amer- 
ican libraries in other parts of the world, as 
one of the “normal instruments of educa- 
The report of the International 


T HIs is only one of the national organiza- 


tion.” 


Relations Board reads almost like a world 
geography, so varied are the relations and 
contacts mentioned. 

What is happening to the thirty-five mil- 
lion people in the United States who lack 
any kind of library service and to the addi- 
tional millions who lack good library 
service? Many local libraries, regional 
libraries, and state commissions are working 
steadily to improve and to extend library 
service. Standing steadfastly behind them 
is the A.L.A., which has long been work- 
ing in the interest of books for all. Last 
year the A.L.A. published Post-War 
Standards for Public Libraries and a new 
edition of American Library Laws; cleared 
information on state planning through cir- 
culars to state library associations; supplied 
information and advice in individual in- 
stances ; and assisted in other ways the work 
on state and regional levels. 

While the Association has been giving 
attention to library extension and to inter- 
national relations, the educational, research, 
and special roles of libraries have received 
due attention also. 


Publishing and Public Relations 


HE Publishing Department, with the 
Editorial Committee, has made it a 
policy to try to discover the printed mate- 
rials most needed by the profession and to 
get them written by competent persons and 
printed. Last year the department had one 
of the most productive years in its history. 
The Public Relations Office provided a 
beginning, at least, toward the type of na- 
tional program some members want—‘“a 
national radio program cooperatively fi- 
nanced, centrally prepared publicity mate- 
rials, and an expanded program of magazine 
and newspaper publicity”—by sending out 
radio spot announcements and providing for 
placement of library articles in numerous 
nonlibrary magazines. These ventures into 
a broader public relations program have 
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proved successful and may serve as a basis 
for more ambitious undertakings when 
money is available; may indeed serve as the 
argument for making the money available 
for a larger program. 

How about the individual member of 
the A.L.A.? How are his immediate in- 
terests faring in competition with the wide 
variety of other activities carried on by the 
Association ? 

The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, besides its continuing studies which 
have done so much to raise the standards 
of professional education, last year began 
consideration of the feasibility of corre- 
spondence courses for certain subjects in 
library science. The Board on Personnel 
Administration collected data to use in 
developing postwar plans for library per- 
sonnel; sponsored a form for performance 
ratings for use by all types of libraries 
which, after testing, will be issued for 
quantity purchase; considered one tenure 
case, by correspondence, and developed a 
tentative statement of principles to be used 
as a basis for a statement to be adopted 
this year; provided several articles on per- 
sonnel and salary problems. 

The Personnel Office initiated the prep- 
aration of a list of persons interested in 
and qualified for foreign library service; 
answered requests, as fast as possible with 
the staff available, for suitable persons for 
available positions. The Library Unions 
Round Table collected information about 
gains made by library unions and furnished 
the information to interested groups. The 
Staff Organizations Round Table published 
a bulletin, 4sSORTment, and worked on 


a model constitution for staff groups. 


The Annuity Plan 


7 Committee on Annuities, Pensions, 
and Life Insurance started a study of 
pension and annuity provisions for the 
staffs of college and university libraries, 


And R. E. Dooley continued to handle the 
monthly contribution toward my A.L.A. 
retirement annuity. If the A.L.A. had. 
done no other thing for me in my profes- 
sional life, it would be worth my money. 
I am frequently surprised to run across 
librarians who are beginning to be faintly, 
or positively, worried about what they are 
going to live on when they have to retire, 
but who have never realized what it means 
to be eligible to join the A.L.A. retirement 
plan. There has been much publicity about 
it, yet to date only about 2200 librarians 
out of the approximately 14,500 members 
of A.L.A. have taken advantage of the 
retirement plan which was first made avail- 
able to the profession in 1933. 

The A.L.A. has come far indeed since 
one of its founders declared in 1880 that: 

Without exception, it will be found that for 
any satisfactory work two things are abso- 
lutely necessary: an office as headquarters, and 
a man or woman giving exclusive time and 
thought to library interests. Hosts of letters 
must be written and answered; circulars with 
suggestions for better work must be distrib- 
uted; visitors, librarians, and committees must 
be seen. An office secretary devoted to the task 
would have every minute crowded with solid 
work.? 

Sound and constructive criticism has 
never hurt any organization. The A.L.A. 
has shown, in its sixty-eight years, that it 
can “take it” and profit by it. It weathered 
the “enlarged program” disappointments of 
1919. Three activities committees have 
reviewed the activities of the A.L.A. and 
have made reports in the past ten years. 
The constitution has been revised recently 
in order to make effective the changes 
recommended by the Third Activities Com- 
mittee. This committee spent many months 
and much effort in getting opinions from 
members of the A.L.A. and of state and 
local library associations on changes which 

2 Dewey, Melvil. ‘Past, Present, and Future of 


the A.L.A.” Library Journal 5:274-76, September- 
October 1880, 
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would make for a more democratic organi- 
zation and would provide for greater mem- 
ber participation. 

And still the A.L.A. is not perfect. 

On July 7, 1943, Mr. Metcalf, in his 
valedictory address, renewed his invitation 
to librarians “to let me know where they 
think the A.L.A. falls down on its job. 
No one knows better than the President 
and the Executive Secretary that our Asso- 
ciation is not perfect, and we do very much 
We are looking for 
constructive suggestions.’”* 

Suggestions and comments came in. Miss 
Warren, Mr. Metcalf’s successor, sorted 
and analyzed them and listed them in her 
address at the Council meeting last Oc- 
tober.* 


want to improve it. 


Miss Manley’s Committee 

5 per Committee on Relations with Lo- 

cal Groups and Membership Partici- 
pation (Marian C. Manley, chairman) was 
created last spring to try to learn more 
about how the membership feels; the opin- 
ions it collects will be used as a basis for 
recommendations for the Council and Ex- 
ecutive Board. The more I learn about 
the activities of the A.L.A. the less compe- 
tent I feel to give opinions, but my sug- 


A.L.A. 
A.L.A. 


3? Metcalf, Keyes DeWitt. ‘“Valedictory.” 
Bulletin 37:249-50, September 1943. 

*Warren, Althea H. “Changes Ahead.” 
Bulletin 38:414-16, October 1944. 


gestions are going in, nevertheless, for | 
want to feel that I have made an effort to 
contribute in some part to the policies of 
the Association with which my professional 
life is tied up. 

A great unrest has descended upon the 
world. It has permeated the private lives 
of every one of us. People are troubled, 
touchy, critical. We have great hopes for 
the future and equally great fears that those 
hopes will not be adequately realized. 
Every individual wants to share in shaping 
the future. No one who has read the an- 
nual reports of the A.L.A. and recent 
articles, can fail to appreciate how con- 
scientiously, intelligently, even desperately, 
our library leaders are trying to listen to 
voices from the rank and file and to make 
it possible for all to have a satisfying share 
in doing the work and shaping the policies 
of our national association. We know they 
are not complacent. They are working 
against great odds, in many cases. They 
need all of the advice, encouragement, and 
support we can give them. As Mr. Poole 
so aptly said in 1886, “The work for which 
this Association was organized is not yet 
completed.”> But we must have faith— 
faith in the future, faith in the present— 
and tolerance. 


5 Poole, William F. ‘Address of the President.” 
A.L.A. Bulletin (Papers and Proceedings) 8:1-6, 1886. 


Discussion 


RS. GRAHAM has told a most inter- 
M esting true story of many of the ac- 
tivities of the A.L.A. For five years I 
worked very closely with the Membership 
Committee with representatives from every 
state of the union and the provinces of 


Canada. We all realized then that there 
were many librarians who were not en- 
joying and utilizing all the facilities of the 
Association that were available to them. 
The 1940 Census gives 36,347 employed 


librarians. A.L.A. has a membership of 
approximately fifteen thousand. It is not 
only the part-time worker in the very small 
library who has not joined the Association, 
but many prominent librarians on the staffs 
of the larger libraries who are either care- 
less about paying their dues or who do not 
care enough for their national professional 
organization to belong to it. Some may 
say their libraries have institutional mem- 
berships. Even if that is so, a live-wire 
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professional librarian should personally sup- 
port his own professional association, if for 
no other reason than that his name may be 
included in the Handbook. That list alone 
is worth the price of membership. Every 
librarian should want his name included. 

The untrained librarian can get a liberal 
education by reading the A.L.A. publica- 
tions, especially the Bulletin, or the publi- 
cations of the special divisions, as College 
and Research Libraries or Top of the News, 
which are full of the latest theories and 
ideas about library work—some informative, 
some controversial. 

One valuable feature of the work of the 
A.L.A. has been temporarily suspended, 
that is, the compilation and publication of 
the statistics of various types of libraries. 
Such statistics are most useful for com- 


* 


VERY YEAR I am faced with answering 


Mrs. Graham’s question for a group 
of young people who, as the Ohio state 
plan for the certification of school librarians 
indicates, are “specialists.” Some of these 
young people wonder what to do about 
joining. Most of them have had intro- 
ductory teaching experience and know how 
irresistible is the pressure to join at least 
two educational organizations, one state 
and one national. “You know how it 
goes,” they tell me. “I can’t be the one 
member of the school staff who prevents a 
100 per cent membership record. Nor do 
I wish to be. But it doesn’t seem quite 
fair to have to join in my field of specializa- 
tion too. Do you think I should?” 

My answer is “Yes.” It is one of the 
penalties of specialization. Or had we bet- 
ter say one of the privileges? For to my 
mind the specialist is one who has the fun 
of doing something different—quite likely 
no more important—but just different and, 
to him, more satisfying, provided he keeps 


parative purposes when talking with boards 
of trustees concerning budgets and staff. 
It is to be hoped this material will be avail- 
able again soon. 

The conferences, annual or biennial, na- 
tional or regional, are valuable for the 15- 
35 per cent of the members who attend, 
for no one can really feel a part of the 
Association until he has attended a con- 
ference and had the privilege of seeing and 
hearing and meeting the people whose 
names he has seen for years. All new 
members ought to go immediately to an 
A.L.A. meeting. Then they would go out 
and gather in more members to enjoy what 
they have just enjoyed. 

Winirrep Ver Nooy 
Reference Librarian 
University of Chicago Libraries 


* 


up with the latest developments in his par- 
ticular field and becomes a fellow traveler 
with others going in the same direction. 
It’s like riding a hobby. And nobody ever 
begrudges a few extra dollars here and 
there if they make him a better hobby- 
horseman. 

You see, I think it’s important to have 
a good time doing what we are doing to 
earn a living. I have had a good time and 
I think it’s largely because I’ve always tried 
to keep my eye on the professional ball. It 
was fun in the days when I managed a 
school library to bring freshness into the 
school situation out of my A.L.A. contacts 
in committee work and otherwise and 
through the use of the professional litera- 
ture the Association sponsored. It has like- 
wise been fun as the years have gone by to 
plant in the library field an occasional new 
and at. times rather startling educational 
idea. Being a librarian in a school, I could 
work it both ways. 

Of course, this isn’t writing in detail, as 
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perhaps I should, of the many facets of the 
A.L.A. as a professional organization. But 
Mrs. Graham has done so well that not 
much can be added; and if I write in a very 
personal way, blame her. She started it, 
didn’t she? Perhaps, however, I can under- 
line some of her statements from a slightly 
different point of view. 

Take professional literature. As a li- 
brary school instructor I wouldn’t know 
how to get along without the data made 
available through the Publishing Depart- 
ment. I’d have to lecture interminably in- 
stead of directing students to texts, studies, 
and descriptive material such as the inti- 
mate pictures of school libraries in action 
portrayed in the Experimenting Together 
series. It is not to be forgotten that, due 
to the smallness of the library profession, 
the sales possibilities of professional litera- 
ture are frequently too limited to allow of 
publication by any but a nonprofit press. 

Then, I’m glad there is a Division of 


Libraries for Children and Young People. 
It makes me feel that, as one whose par- 
ticular lot has been cast in the school field, 


* 


SHALL ANSWER the question posed by 

Mrs. Graham in terms of my experience 
for forty-four years as a librarian. 

When I began my work in 1901, I had 
not attended a library school. I found 
John Cotton Dana’s Library Primer, an 
A.L.A.-inspired publication, an unfailing 
source of assistance in dealing with all kinds 
of library problems. 

In 1904 and 1909, respectively, when the 
North Carolina State Library Association 
and Library Commission were established, 
advice and suggestions from the A.L.A. 
were indispensable. 

In 1906 the meeting of the A.L.A. at 
Narragansett Pier, R.I., gave me my first 
opportunity to present a paper to a national 


I belong in a very special sort of way. I 
also like the ways in which the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People 
and, especially, its American Association of 
School Librarians cooperate with other 
organizations. I am grateful for the pub- 
lications of the Joint Committee of the 
N.E.A. and A.L.A. and I’m an interested 
reader of Top of the News, that new little 
sheet that keeps me in touch with “what’s 
cooking” in the school library field. 

In short, I’d hate to be a professor in a 
library school or a school librarian with no 
A.L.A. to provide professional background. 
My only regret is that annual conferences 
(when we have them) occur so generally at 
unfortunate dates in the school calendar 
that attendance is largely limited to super- 
visors and administrative officials who are 
free to go and come as the librarian in the 
school is not. 


Lucite F. Faroo, Associate Professor 
School of Library Science 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland 


* 


audience. The Library Journal, then an 
A.L.A. publication, provided an _ oppor- 
tunity for publication. Both opportunities 
were stimulating professionally. 

The A.L.A. meeting at Asheville, N.C., 
in 1907 greatly stimulated interest in 
libraries in North Carolina and the South 
and promoted effective public relations for 
the libraries of the region. 

In 1913-14 service on A.L.A. com- 
mittees gave me experience in dealing with 
school library standards which was brought 
to bear later in Southern library and edu- 
cational associations in the development of 
school libraries. 

Through membership on the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, 1925-32, I 
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secured firsthand information about library 
schools, fellowships, and grants-in-aid for 
educational purposes, which was indispensa- 
ble in establishing the library school at 
North Carolina and in directing the Grad- 
uate Library School at the University of 
Chicago. 

Aid in planning the present library build- 
ing at Chapel Hill, N.C., was supplied by 
members of the A.L.A. in 1927, and the 
A.L.A. placement bureau has always been 
available for suggestions concerning per- 
sonnel for library and library school. 

In the 1930's, through membership on 


* 


HAT PRICE discussion if all that one 

feels is hearty agreement? My com- 
ments, therefore, will be merely variations 
on the original theme which seems to me 
exceedingly well developed. 

First of all, then, as one of the most 
illiterate of librarians in matters of finance, 
I have always wondered if we spend enough 
on and through A.L.A.? Economists tell 
us that in the postwar world every tax 
dollar will be the battleground where spe- 
cial interests compete. But surely the G.I. 
Bill of Rights is only one of many signs 
that interest in education has never been so 
widespread. Are we giving A.L.A. sup- 
port enough to press the claims of libraries 
for the dollars they need to improve them- 
selves as instruments of education, not 
someday, but now? “There is a tide in the 
affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, 
leads on. .. .” I wonder if we are not 
afloat on such a tide? Controlled, it will 
be beneficent ; uncontrolled, devastating. 

Mrs, Graham mentions also the striking 
achievements of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. I subscribe cordially to 
all she says but, after the manner of Oliver 
Twist, I want more. The general prac- 


the Executive Board, I came to understand 
how major institutions and national organi- 
zations function effectively locally and 
abroad. Throughout the years I have had 
at hand for guidance a constantly growing 
body of professional literature and I have 
had the greatly prized assurance of com- 
radeship and support which only a national 
organization of professional colleagues can 


supply. 


Louis R. Witson, Professor 
School of Library Science 
University of North Carolina 


Chapel Hill 


* 


titioners among college librarians, of whom 
I am one,.belong, perhaps, to a dying race. 
I hope, therefore, that the board will add 
to its already long list of accomplishments 
the making of plans for the evolution of 
successors to my group. For the profes- 
sional education of college librarians of the 
future, three years of graduate work in 
which much more subject knowledge will be 
fitted into the frame of training for li- 
brarianship seem to me highly desirable. 

I suggest that in the existing curricula 
of universities abundant material for such a 
program is ‘already available. Public ad- 
ministration ; comparative literature; politi- 
cal science, particularly in relation to public 
documents; and the history, illustration, 
printing, and binding of books strike me as 
suitable subjects for consideration in offer- 
ing opportunities for specialization. If the 
library schools could retain supervision of 
the program and give advanced work in 
bibliography and history of libraries, while 
subject courses were taught by departments 
of instruction, I believe scholar-librarians 
in the image of such men as Wilberforce 
Eames might be developed. Without gen- 
uine scholarship on the part of at least a 
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few librarians in college libraries, the in- 
tegration of the library with the educational 
program of the college will, it seems to me, 
remain partial and sporadic instead of com- 
plete. 

Finally, Mrs. Graham’s statement that 
“librarians have long been renowned for 
their excellence in the field of operating 
techniques,” raises the question of the fu- 
ture relation between librarians and the 
machinery they have invented. At what 
point does efficient organization become too 
mechanical and so need correction by an 
increased emphasis on individual and per- 
sonal service? Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
striking book, On Education, gives the best 
interpretation I have ever read of the place 
of formal education in the lives of adults. 


* 


MAZING what a few letters from the 
alphabet can mean to one of the still- 
uninitiated in the field of library science, 
when those letters are A.L.A. on the title 
page of a book! Although to this begin- 
ning student of library science there are 
moments when, with pages and pages to 
cover in books issued under the auspices of 
the A.L.A., she wishes that such an organi- 
zation had never been formed, these 
instances of regret are rare and of short 
duration. She does realize the value of the 
material that she is covering and is really 
delighted to have the information available. 
Articles in the 4.L.4. Bulletin are stimu- 
lating, book selection aids invaluable, and 
surveys of library service in various areas 
helpful in understanding the field. More- 
over, what would we students do without 
the A.L.A. Catalog Code? 

‘During this year at library school it 
means much to realize that wher we com- 
plete our course:of study and are ready to 
enter library service we may continue to 


Has the time come for more of our refer- 
ence librarians to be also research librarians, 
consultants in subject fields, and experienced 
teachers of adults? How shall we limit 
our libraries within bounds where we can 
function well and at the same time take 
advantage of any opportunities we may 
have to become, really, a people’s univer- 
sity? 

As Bertrand Russell once said, education 
for a good life is a matter of cooperation, 
not competition. Mrs. Graham has re- 


minded all of us, and we are grateful for it, 
of just how cooperative the American Li- 
brary Association really is. 

BLANCHE PricHARD McCrum, Librarian 
Wellesley College Library 

Wellesley, Mass. 


* 


be members of an organization that is in- 
terested in the welfare of the profession as 
a whole throughout the United States. It 
is gratifying, also, to know that we do have 
at our head a group with authority to work 
with leaders in library science in other 
countries. As students generally are, so 
are we in this field well aware of the 
contributions that can be made by peoples 
everywhere. 

While the field of library science is rela- 
tively new, there is much for us to learn 
from its past history and from those who 
have had much experience. A.L.A. is linked 
with the past, is active in the present, and 
is looking to the future. May it continue 
to do much to raise standards within the 
profession and inspire us with the proper 
ideals for service so that we may all be 
awake to the finest in our work. 

Dorotuy Moz ey, Student 
School of Library Science 
Simmons College 





The Third Article Resulting from Miss Manley’s' 


Study of A.L.A. and Its Membership 


A.L.A. Finances and A.L.A. Services 


Marian C. MANLEY 


CcORDING to R. E. Dooley’s article 
A in the June 1944 4.L.A. Bulletin: 
During the fiscal year ended August 
31, 1943, income handled by the accounting di- 
vision amounted in round numbers _ to 
$773,900. . . . Sixty-nine thousand dollars 
(less $4720 to divisions) came from dues, 
$36,150 from subscriptions, $78,500 from en- 
dowment funds, $134,500 was for annuity 
payments, $66,500 came from participants in 
the importations plan, $60,590 from sales of 
publications (books), $309,700 from govern- 
ment and foundations, and $23,680 from other 
sources. 


These astronomical figures in connection 
with an association whose dues range from 
two to ten dollars are almost overwhelm- 
ing. But analysis reduces them to a less 
awe-inspiring level. 

Revenues handled by A.L.A. fall into 
three broad classes. One, cooperative 
funds, such as annuity payments, for which 
A.L.A. acts as agent; two, grants and con- 
tracts for administration by A.L.A. for 
specific purposes; and three, income from 
Association dues, endowment, and activities, 
the real basis of support for the Association’s 
program. Funds whose outlay is budgeted 
by the Association are in the last class. To 
have an adequate picture of the Associa- 
tion’s financial responsibilities and under- 
standing of the relationship of the classes is 
essential. 


1A note about Miss Manley appeared on page 3 of the 
January A.L.A. Bulletin. 


Into the first class fall the annuity pay- 
ments and the payments from participants in 
the importations plan. These represent large 
sums handled by Headquarters at the re- 
quest of the members and for the benefit of 
members. This service is made possible by 
the existence of the Association. It is not 
an integral part of the Association’s activi- 
ties. The funds handled during 1943-44 
were: ‘ 
Importations plan $27,191.02 
Chinese publications for 

American libraries 


Annuity plan 140,494.88 


Many items in the.second class are for 
specific purposes not too closely concerned 
with the direct development of libraries in 


the United States. A.L.A. has been used as 
an agency for administering such grants be- 
cause of demonstrated results. That our pro- 
fessional association has established a high 
standing for such administration may well 
be a source of gratification. These grants 
in the international field are from outside 
agencies. Their administration is mainly 
by individuals employed for that specific 
purpose and paid from these funds. . The 
actual proportion of Headquarters’ time 
that goes into their administration is part of 
the time of only two or three people on 
the Headquarters staff: to a large degree, 
the Executive Secretary and the Comptrol- 
ler; to a lesser degree, several department 
heads and others in the administrative office. 
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Summary of Disbursements, 1943-44 To offset the cost of this administration 
Excluding All Special and Cooperative Projects time, a part of each important grant is 


: 


used for administration expenses. This 
means, therefore, that grants cover their 
own special activities and are assets to the 
members through the opportunity they offer 
for indirect participation in broad fields. 

Apart from the main international grants, 
the Carnegie Corporation and others have 
provided funds for many special library ex- 
periments difficult to finance without such 
aid. Grants for film forums, institutes on 
war and postwar issues, and the publication 
of American Library Laws illustrate these. 

The 1943-44 foundation grants, govern- 
ment contracts, etc., handled by A.L.A. 
were: 


Funds Handled A.L.A. Overhead 


Carnegie Corporation 
$44,458.07 (Deducted in previous 
period ) 
Rockefeller Foundation 
$181,370.67 $1,922.10 
Government Contracts 
$277,241.70 $5,033.96 
Miscellaneous Special Items 
$6,386.09 — 
These first two classes of funds, as some- 
what overwhelming in amounts, may bulk 
too large in the picture of A.L.A. finances 
in proportion to their real relationship to 
A.L.A. Both members and staff may on 
occasion forget that these are not a part of 
the Association’s major preoccupation, the 
promotion of library service as it touches 
the members. Rather they are special proj- 
ects, in many cases of interest to only a 
minority of members though, like other 
activities of a profession with many com- 
partments and separate interests, they have 
a professional value for all. 


Totals 
839.20 
893.77 


1, 


$42,102.13 $155,733. 
321.60 


C. and R. L. 
Booklist 
Publishing 
$121,376.30 $286, 


Statistical 
$1,847.56 


School and 
Children’s 
Library 
$5,307.19 
$6,640.20 





Head- 
—_— 
Library 
$5,402.44 
2,070.00 
$8,242.46 


Public 
Library 
176.80 


Office 
$ 9,718.81 


1,220.00 
$12,025.93 


Committees 
and 
Contingent 
$1,311.53 


§ 





ship 
$6,680.52 

176.80 
$7,994.87 


Education 
. for 
Librarian- 








Personnel 
$10,069.54 
129.60 


$11,589.7 


180.80 
248.05 
4.69 

"399-11" 


$46,043.93 


Membership 
1,809.19 
2,306.21 
1,890.00 

13,785.00 


$24,936.22 





tive and 
853.60 
2,835.84 


General 
5,029.39 
1,807.89 
6,590.00 
1,302.98 
1,154.70 





Administra- 
$49, 668.90 
$69, 243.30 





Funds for Association Activities 


. 1943-44 cash receipts, excluding 
the Ritter funds, grants, annuities, etc., 
were: 


ery and supplies 
ostage, telephone, and telegraph 


alties — 
lic relations 


Less paid from outside funds 


Committees, boards 
Travel 


Staff annuities 


Operational 
Advertising 


Staff 
Salaries 
Station 
P 
Ro 
Pu 
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Dues, regular and special (less 
allotments) 

General endowment 

Miscellaneous 

Administrative overhead from 
grants and contracts 


$ 68,908.78 
71,909.24 


$148,278.51 
Publication compensation. 138,615.26 


Grand total $286,893.77 


These funds are distributed among de- 
partments for four broad purposes: the 
salaries of the department staff; the main- 
tenance costs and rent for the different de- 
partments; the mechanics for contacts, such 
as travel funds, postage, etc., through which 
relations with the members are maintained ; 
and the expenses peculiar to specific de- 
partments. 

The article in the June 4.L.4. Bulletin 
included a Chicago Headquarters organiza- 
tion chart. This listed five departments: 

(1) Library Education and Personnel 

(2) Publishing and Cooperative Serv- 

ices 

(3) Administrative 

(4) Membership Organization and In- 

formation 

(5) Information and Advisory Services. 


Table of Expenditures 


HE SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE on page 44 
T shows comparative expenditures for 
To summarize baldly 
these expenditures and their purpose, the 
members of the American Library Associa- 


each department. 


tion maintain a Chicago Headquarters, with 
a staff of twenty-three professional and 
forty-six clerical employees at an annual 
cost of around $150,000, to-carry on the 
work of the Association. 

The table shows the current assignment 
of funds and the activities carried on by 
the Headquarters staff. What questions are 
raised by this analysis? Does the distribu- 
tion indicate a flexible organization in 
which personnel and income can be easily 
adjusted to meet changing conditions? Are 
the expenditures for the different activities 
in appropriate proportion to the needs of 
a widely distributed membership? Is finan- 
cial support given according to an estab- 
lished pattern, or are the needs of all 
activities given objective consideration 
annually? Is such objective consideration 
really feasible? 

What is certain is that the American 
Library Association has about $150,000 an- 
nually to meet current expenses in pro- 
moting library service and librarianship. 
These expenses include charges for rent, 
salaries, and other items, such as $3500 for 
travel, etc., by officers, committee mem- 
bers, and others in connection with the 
Association’s program. The annual re- 
ports in the 4.L.4. Bulletin for October 
indicate progress through these expendi- 
tures. Carefully considered, in the light 
of all the records, what, if any, changes 
should be made? ‘To answer this is the 
direct responsibility of the members. Nor 
can the answer be found without fair and 
open-minded study and discussion. 





Miss Wallace Describes a Project of the 
Public Relations Committee and Office 


Ah! Ah! Don’t Touch That Dial! 


SARAH L. 


OUR FAVORITE radio program signs 
off regretfully until next time. On 
its heels comes the radio announcer: 


Housewives, forget about those ration- 
free recipes for a moment and think of the 
fun you can have reading about the old-fash- 
ioned generous dishes of before the war. 
Della Lutes’s Country Kitchen is only one of 
the many books at the public library which 
will conjure up the delectable smells and 
flavors of meals that are gone, except in 
memory. 


That announcer is reading one of the spot 
announcements sent free to about two hun- 
dred libraries monthly by the A.L.A. Pub- 
lic Relations Office. 

To copy the announcer: Librarian, are 
you receiving those announcements? Are 
you using them to make your library better 
known? Do as other libraries are doing. 
Write to the A.L.A. Public Relations Office, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, asking 
to be added to the mailing list. 

Spot announcements are a logical means 
of using the radio for library publicity on 
several counts. They take less time to pre- 
pare. Your ‘audience is ready made. The 


@Miss Wattace is publicity assistant at the Min- 
neapolis Public Library, a member of the A.L.A. Public 
Relations Committee, and the author of the spot 
announcements issued by the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Office. She attended St. Catherine College, from which 
she received both her B.A. and B.S. in L.S. degrees. 
Miss Wallace has contributed stories and articles to 
popular and professional periodicals. 


WALLACE 


woman who has just listened to Young 
Doctor Malone and is waiting feverishly 
for the next instalment of John’s Other 
Wife will not turn her dial for the few 
seconds used in between for the library 
message. Chances are a hundred to one, 
however, that the same woman would never 
tune in an announced and avowed library 
program. 

Also, libraries will find it easier to get 
time for spots than for a longer program. 
Although stations are eager for good sus- 
taining programs, few educational agencies 
can produce good shows. Spots, however, 
are within possibility. 

Again, few librarians can spare the time 
for regular radio appearances. Spot an- 
nouncements are given by the station an- 
nouncer, who, like the transfer company, 
is always on time and always helpful. 

The spot announcement must be com- 
pressed to between fifty and one hundred 
words. There is little room for more than 
the essentials. It must start off promptly 
with an ear-catching, action-arresting phrase. 
It must make sure the listener knows what 
service is offered and where he can get it. 

If you sign up for A.L.A.’s canned 
spots you may find that some of them need 
adaptation although every effort is made to 
keep them general enough for universal use. 
Take the one quoted, for instance. Maybe 
your library doesn’t have Country Kitchen. 
Then quick, substitute a book that you do 


46 
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have. 
books in your communi ». 


Maybe you don’t go in for cook- 
Then skip that 
one. Don’t advertise something you don’t 
have or don’t believe in. When changing 
the spots stick to informal, vital, colorful 
words. This is no place for “fine” writing. 

Stations must know where an announce- 
ment comes from. In fact, most stations 
will not accept an unidentified announce- 
ment. If you use canned spots, retype them 
on your library letterhead and give the 
name of the person or the office in your 
library who is responsible for them. It is 
more acceptable to the station if each one 
is on a separate sheet of paper. 


announcements, interview the local station. 
Some stations rely on selling spot announce- 
ments for revenue. They are no place for 
library announcements unless you have 
money in your sock to pay for them. Also, 
all stations give many announcements daily 
for the war effort, so make sure that they 
have room for your message too. 
Building an audience for spots is hard 
work. Try to make your library patrons 
aware that you have taken to the air. 
Watch for response in requests and in cir- 
culation. Report encouraging results to 
your station. Success breeds success. If 
they find that people are listening to your 


Before you pepper your station with spot announcements they will want more. 


NO (on fer ence This Year! 


HERE WILL BE no national or regional A.L.A. conference this year. I make this 
1 is in advance of final vote by the Executive Board in the full conviction 
that the no-conference recommendation of the Program Committee will be approved 
Decisions made in Washington leave 


unanimously before this Bulletin reaches you. 
us no choice but to comply—which I am sure is the choice of every member of the 
A.L.A. as well as of its officers, now that the seriousness of the travel situation has 
been made clear, even though we regret that we must forego the inspiration and the 
wiser action that come from conferring. 

Wartime printing delays worked out unfortunately for us in this respect. 
questionnaire or poll on conferences was prepared in mid-December for the January 


When the 
Bulletin, the question was still debatable. This is true no longer. We are, however, 
still interested in your answer to the last question. 

Whether business meetings of Council’ and Executive Board and other similar groups 
will be feasible this year must be decided later. In the meantime, let’s have the best 
possible intercommunication by mail on all matters of professional interest. The 4.L.4. 
Bulletin and other library periodicals will bring to you reports, suggestions, and ques- 
tions from officers, committees, and others. Please make it a two-way affair by expressing 
your opinion in letters to me and to other officers and by participating in the monthly polls 
in the Bulletin. The jobs we all have to do through the A.L.A. are too important to be 
allowed to suffer even though the war makes conferences impossible. 


Caru Vitz, 4.L.A. President 





Mr. Howard Reports on News from 
Washington as of January 18 


Federal Relations News 


PauLt Howarp 


Library Service Division: In his annual 
budget message, President Roosevelt called 
for a reorganization of the Office of Educa- 
tion. This will mean an expansion of the 
Library Service Division. 

In brief, this expansion will call for an 
approximate doubling of the budget of the 
division including the increasing of the pro- 
fessional staff to eleven people ; a chief, assist- 
ant chief, specialist for college and research 
libraries, specialist for public libraries, chief 
bibliographer, three research assistants, and 
two field service consultants. Approximately 
seventeen assistants will be available to the 
division. The division will be able to draw 
upon the services of the statistical service 
of the Office of Education and will have 
funds to provide traveling expenses for 
librarians who might be invited to Washing- 
ton for consultation purposes. 

The commissioner has given favorable con- 
sideration to the idea of establishing a series 
of research projects upon major problems in 
all library fields. These projects would re- 
quire supplementary appropriations before 
they could be established. They would prob- 
ably call for experimental units to be op- 
erated cooperatively by the Library Service 
Division and selected libraries. It is likely 
that the A.L.A. will be consulted concern- 
ing the nature of any such projects and will 
be active in their planning. 

Proposed Legislation: The A.L.A. is ad- 


1A note about Mr. Howard appeared on page 18 of 
the January 4,L.A. Bulletin. 


vocating legislation to facilitate the use of 
surplus books from Army camp libraries in 
demonstrations of rural library service. The 
idea back of the legislation is that as sur- 
plus books become available they will serve 
the country best if they are used to extend 
library service to areas now without it. In 
order to do this effectively supplementary 
funds will have to be provided for organiz- 
ing the books into working collections 
providing personnel and supplies for their 
administration. 

A preliminary draft of a bill to accom- 
plish this purpose has been prepared and 
negotiations are now under way to have it 
introduced as a nonpartisan measure in both 
houses of Congress. The major provisions 
of the bill are as follows: 


1. A grant to state library agencies over 
a period of five years which will match each 
volume of surplus camp library books received 
with one dollar per volume for the initial year 
and fifty cents per volume for each year of 
four additional years 

2. Adequate safeguards to prevent federal 
dominance or interference in the administra- 
tion of local or state library service 

3. A system of reporting results of the serv- 
ice to Congress through the Office of Educa- 
tion, 


As progress is made upon this and other 
federal relations affairs it will be reported 
through the Bulletin, other library periodi- 
cals, and, more directly, to those librarians 
who are most affected. 





Adult Education Board Sponsors This 


Article on an Experiment in Integration 


Organizations Join Forces 


Fern LonG 


T WOULD SEEM that one of the major 
needs of our times is for a maximum of 
coordination, of integration, at every 

level of living. Beginning at the level on 
which most of us live most of our lives— 
the working level—it seems to the writer 
that integration here is something to which 
we, as librarians, can contribute. Since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when 
professions became more numerous and 
distinct, there has been an intensive develop- 
ment within each of the most practiced pro- 
fessions, a development not only of training 
in skills and techniques, but also its corollary 
of establishing increasingly well-defined and 
rigorous standards of membership in those 
professions. The lines of growth, so far, 
seem to have been parallel rather than inter- 
secting, and there has been a certain ob- 
vious, although not absolute, professional 
isolation into categories which is as de- 
structive, or at least not so permissive of 


@Miss Lonc has her A.B. degree from Radcliffe Col- 
lege and her Ph.D. from Charles University in Prague. 
She attended the latter institution on an Institute of 
International Education fellowship. After several 
years of social work in Ames, Iowa, she attended 
Western Reserve and received her B.S. in L.S. in 1940. 
Since her graduation from library school, she has 
been employed at the Cleveland Public Library as 
associate reader's adviser, field worker in adult educa- 
tion, and director of adult education. She has 
contributed a number of articles to professional periodi- 
cals, including the three book articles on America and 
the War, which appeared as supplements to issues of 
the Bulletin in 1941 and 1942, and an article on 
books about Russia in the March 1944 Bulletin. 


full growth, as any kind of isolation is. 
We need a conscious breaking down and 
elimination of these isolating barriers, an 
honest and activating realization that mem- 
bers of various professions are working 
toward the same end—the building of a 
better world, stone by small stone. 

We should also think beyond the narrow 
bounds of professions to the need of dis- 
solving the partitions which separate the 
professional worker and other kinds of 
workers. We need, if we are going to 
eliminate spiritual inefficiency and lost mo- 
tion, to achieve mutual understanding, mu- 
tual respect, for the constructive efforts of 
our fellow workers, no matter what they 
are doing or where. That kind of inte- 
gration would be a fundamental beginning, 
one within our grasp, in the direction of 
making it possible to live in that “one 
world” which our minds tell us is already 
here but which our deeper mechanisms of 
comprehension may not yet have really 
grasped. Certainly it is a project in adult 
education to which more and more thought 
and effort will be given. 

The realization that such mutuality is not 
only desirable but rapidly becoming vitally 
necessary, may be one of the factors which 
gave impetus to attempting, for the first 
time, four years ago, the Canadian experi- 
ment of Camp Macdonald at Macdonald 
College. It has now very definitely moved 
out of the experimental stage and would 
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strike any observer as one of the most vital 
projects in adult education for adult edu- 
cators. 

Macdonald College itself is located in 
the suburbs of Montreal. The camp 
(where the writer participated as leader of 
the section studying the library’s place in 
the community) is some eighty miles away 
on the shores of beautiful Lake Memphre- 
magog. A group of rough log cabins and 
tents made up the living and the working 
quarters. There were only the most es- 
sential conveniences; there were no servants 
and everyone at camp participated cooper- 
atively in performing the work. For many 
of those who were there, it was their first 
taste of this kind of living, stripped, more 
or less, to its bare essentials physically but 
vibrating at a rather intense rate men- 
tally and spiritually. 


Make-Up of Meeting 


HE people who came to camp were 
farm and labor leaders, personnel and 
recreation specialists from industries, pro- 
jectionists from the Canadian National Film 
Board, teachers, social workers, radio broad- 
casters, forum leaders, librarians, ministers, 
Y.W.C.A. There was no 
separation of one group from the others; 
the theme which the camp was living for 
the two weeks of its existence was com- 
munity organization and the methods of 
doing different kinds of group work within 
the community. The problem was ap- 
proached in the simplest and most logical 
way in the world, yet the one which so far 
seems to have been tried the least fre- 
quently. That is, from the point of view 
of what could be done if we all work to- 
gether than of what could be accomplished 
by any particular group working alone. 
In writing his final report on the camp, 
R. Alex Sim, its director, said: 


secretaries. 


In all our thinking now are the dominating 
problems. ... How can we create communi- 


ties that are fit for our soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen and their female counterparts in each 
service? How can we adjust our wartime 
economy to peacetime production? How can 
we make good the ideals for which men and 
women have worked, sacrificed, fought, and 
died? To solve these problems entails new 
techniques in adult education, new techniques 
that the war has forced upon us. 


There is no strange ring about this 
Canadian statement of problems which 
girdle the world in varying degrees of 
intensity; it is another echo of those we 
hear stated every day, yet it was the ap- 
proach to it from the angles of each of the 
groups represented which built a whole and 
balanced picture. 

W. C. Hallenbeck, head of the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education at ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was senior 
member of the teaching staff at Camp 
Macdonald. In his final report he made this 
key statement: 


The discussions in the general session each 
morning centered around groups and their sig- 
nificance in adult education and recreation. 
The basic assumption in the discussions was 
that there is a sociological framework within 
which adult education and recreation operate 
to the effect that our communities operate by 
groups of people, that much of the lives of 
individuals involve their relationships to 
groups, and that people are related to com- 
munity through the intermediary of group 
participation. 


That last statement may seem to some 


of us to be atruism. Yet, if it is, it is not 


a truism upon which public libraries, as a 
whole, are building their programs. It was 
in recognition of the need to do so that a 
special workshop, coordinated with the 
others, on the library in the community was 
included in the summer curriculum. In- 
terestingly enough, not all the members at- 
tending it were librarians, but it included 
community leaders in other fields who hoped 
to be effective in stimulating the creation, 
in their communities, of public libraries 
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which would be dynamically activating edu- 
cational factors. At no time was this group 
isolated from the others and at least once a 
day one session presented as a whole the 
results of all the discussions. 


Findings 


UR FINDINGS were not rare or star- 
en We very quickly arrived at 
the expression of the general feeling that 
the library’s prime concern is with getting 
information and education to the people 
and that the librarian should use all the 
means available to accomplish this end. 
This naturally implies the obligation, on 
the part of the librarian, to be master of 
every mode of communication, including 
not only print but films, radio, and tele- 
vision—when it comes. It was simple to 
reach the conclusion that the library should 
have a vital, recognized place in its com- 
munity, but easy also to realize that in 
many instances this is not attained. We 
recognized the importance of the librarian 
as the keystone in the arch of that indis- 
pensable bridge which leads from the library 
to the people. Without librarians who have 


a dynamic conception of their role, who 
have a vision of the potentialities of their 
profession as a force for building a better 
world, the future of libraries in this age of 
transition looks sterile and unimportant. 
With this conception and this vision, the 
public library may become one of the key 
institutions of democracy. We need con- 
stant interpretation of this concept and we 
need action to realize it. 

Those were the conclusions of the li- 
brary study groups, arrived at wholly by 
the method of discussion and made known, 
stage by stage, to the participants in other 
study groups through daily general session. 

Again, it was the fact of constant co- 
ordination, implied in the foregoing sen- 
tences, which was the most valuable asset 
at Camp Macdonald. Undoubtedly this 
trend toward the integration of varied 
groups of workers must be finding expres- 
sion in other projects. The writer was 
deeply and sincerely impressed by the pos- 
sibilities inherent in this Canadian project, 
and she hopes that the trend it represents 
is strong enough to make itself felt through- 
out North America. 


Librarian, Are You a (ritic? 


ARE You one of the people who always listen to what the critics say about books? The 
Lending Section of the A.L.A. Division of Public Libraries thinks it’s about time for 
librarians to tell not only the critic, but the world, what they think about books. Their 
opportunity comes in March when the 4.L.4. Bulletin will publish a list of one hundred 
outstanding books of 1944, selected by the Booklist’s staff and the chairman of the Lending 
Section. Every owner of a Bulletin is urged to tear the list out and mail it in with his 
or her own top choice of twenty-five marked. Returns will be compiled by the Lending 
Section into a list of fifty winners, to be announced in May. — 

Don’t let your opinion be among the missing. 





The Annual Analysis cj National Reading Trends 


Prepared by the Public Relations Office 


What Americans Were Reading 
in 1944 


HE AVERAGE AMERICAN in 1944 

wanted to read about his own per- 

sonal problems first and about the 
war and the state of the world second, ac- 
cording to response to the annual question- 
naire on reading trends sent by the American 
Library Association to public libraries in a 
cross section of American towns and cities.’ 
The general interest in religion and human 
relations which took a sharp swing upward 
at the beginning of the war has not slack- 
ened, although reading about the war and 
war heroes, highest in national interest in 
1943, has dropped slightly in 1944. In 
compiling data from all parts of the coun- 
try, the Association notes that the slacken- 
ing of interest in war reading is most 
noticeable on the two coasts, where it was 
most intense in 1943, while many com- 
munities in the Middle West report steady 
and sometimes increasing demand for war 
books. What one librarian in Cincinnati 
termed the “interest in self” is evident in 
the steady popularity of books on hobbies, 
farming, small independent businesses, 
handcrafts, and the arts, all of them lone- 
wolf enterprises. 

The most obvious change in reading 
interests during the year was the sudden, 
nationwide drop in technical reading. In 
some cities the slump in demand for tech- 

1A questionnaire was sent to all public libraries in 
cities over one hundred thousand and to a representa- 


tive cross section in smaller communities and in rural 
areas, This survey is based on a return of 71 per cent. 
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nical books amounted to as much as 40 per 
cent. Many libraries attributed this con- 
dition to the gradual stabilizing of war 
industry. The hundreds of thousands of 
industrial workers who were fitting them- 
selves for war jobs are now trained, and 
in the meantime industry has developed 
its own training methods. On the other 
hand, technical research in libraries con- 
tinues to be steady and has received great 
impetus postwar prospects for 
expansion. 

On the whole, more people were reading 
in 1944 than in other war years. For the 
first time since the United States began 
to prepare for war, public libraries report 
that the steady drop in the circulation of 
books has been halted. According to the 
general opinion of librarians reporting, the 
bottom of the curve was reached in 1943 and 
libraries can now expect a period of steadily 
rising demand for home reading. The use 
of libraries for reference and information 
has never dropped and is still increasing. 

Increased reading is due to many factors. 
Population shifts are beginning to settle. 
The layoff in several industries has begun. 
Men and women who devoted time to 
civilian defense and volunteer war work 
are now able to fit these activities into the 
routine of their daily lives without the 
sacrifice of other interests. People who 
were at first too distracted by war to read 
are now finding in war an incentive to read. 


from 
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Mothers with husbands away from home 
are reading to their children because both 
are lonely. Relatives of men in service 
are reading about strange lands where our 
forces are stationed. High school boys 
have realized that education counts in the 
armed services and are reading to prepare 
themselves for rapid promotion. The war 
is responsible for interests in new world 
markets, social services, foreign languages, 
politics, as well as in new ways to fix the 
refrigerator and entertain the baby. 


Reading on Postwar 


IBRARIANS REPORT that while the gen- 
L eral public is only superficially inter- 
ested in postwar planning and forecasts, 
there is a considerable demand in some areas 
from businessmen, club members, community 
planners, and students. There is a great 
deal of interest in postwar building of all 
kinds—homes, schools, public buildings. 
Research workers are investigating new 
chemicals, new technical fields, and new 
areas for small business. The Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, sums up the wide- 
spread impression that “international plan- 
ning is of first interest to general readers, 
but the domestic aspects of planning are 
the concern of most research workers and 
businessmen.” Over and over again li- 
brarians emphasize the demand for infor- 
mation on prospects for small, independent 
businesses. 

Publishers have done a good job of meet- 
ing public demand for books on the postwar 
period, librarians feel. Asked for the title 
of one outstanding book of general interest, 
they voted three to one for Sumner Welles’s 
Time for Decision. Runners-up were 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home by 
Dixon Wecter and The Veteran Comes 
Back by W. W. Waller. 

The veterans themselves are already 
showing some concern for their future. 
In Newark the library receives almost daily 


requests from servicemen and veterans for 
information on the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
Smaller cities and towns report that in- 
quiries are only just beginning but that the 
present number of interested parents and 
wives indicates that very many demobilized 
servicemen will want to take advantage of 
government educational opportunities. One 
librarian comments that “Young people 
seem to be considering the future with 
unusual forethought.” A high school stu- 
dent in Wisconsin inquired at the local 
library to discover whether it was to his 
advantage to enlist upon graduation or wait 
until he was drafted. Many men overseas 
are writing back to their public libraries for 
information about jobs. One soldier in 
Alaska is studying for his law degree. An- 
other in New Guinea is preparing for a job 
as a railway station agent, "They write 
from all theatres of war; they visit li- 
braries in person and send their relatives; 
and while many are interested in working 
toward a college degree, most of them 
want to train for vocations, such as bank- 
ing, blueprinting, frog raising, commercial 
fishing, surgery, and television. 


Demobilization and Rehabilitation 


. . ? 
IBRARIES report intensive planning for 


demobilization and rehabilitation. Li- 
brary directors pointed out that counseling 
on jobs and personal problems will not be 
handled by libraries but that related read- 
ing, which has already begun, will be en- 
couraged by agencies responsible for 
counseling. 

Many librarians are concerned about the 
lack of general awareness of the readjust- 
ment problems which veterans and their 
families must face. Club study groups, 
teachers, and clergymen are reading about 
the probable difficulties ahead, but, on the 
whole, families and individuals are not seek- 
ing help from books. Librarians believe 
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this is partly due to the fact that books 
which have been published are heavy going 
for the average reader. They urge the 
publication of easily readable pamphlets 


and novels which deal realistically with the 
psychological problems of veterans. 
Otca M. Peterson, Chief 
Public Relations Office 


State Representatives Endorse 
Campaign 


HIRTY - FOUR LIBRARIANS’ from 

thirty-two states and the District 

of Columbia met at the Drake Hotel 

in Chicago on Jan. 19-20, 1945, in response 

to an invitation from President Carl Vitz 

to review the plans for a national campaign 

to raise funds with which to finance repre- 
sentation of libraries in Washington. 

Julia Wright Merrill, of A.L.A. Head- 
quarters, a veteran of many conference halls, 
commented that this meeting was the most 
amazing in her experience, for enthusiastic 
response, for spirited discussion, and for 
unanimity of purpose. 

Background for the meeting was provided 
by late news direct from Washington on 
surplus properties and federal aid for 
libraries, schools, and colleges, presented by 
Ralph M. Dunbar and Paul Howard. (See 
article by Mr. Howard in this issue. ) 

The origin of the campaign and its ob- 
jectives were presented by Mr, Vitz; the 
financial basis by Charles H. Compton. Cam- 
paign plans and organization were outlined 
by Robert D. Franklin, executive assistant to 

Note: His draft board having recalled Robert D. 
Franklin to Memphis, Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, 


Waukegan, Ill., is taking his place as executive assistant 
to the Campaign Committee, on a half-time basis. 


the Campaign Committee. 

The campaign was renamed on recom- 
mendation of state leaders and will be known 
as the Library Development Fund. The 
intensive campaign month is to be April when 
librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries 
will join to raise funds for the campaign 
objectives. 

Librarians from public, school, and col- 
lege libraries, representatives of state associa- 
tions and library agencies all expressed the 
feeling that the suggested state goals would 
be reached. A high point in the meeting came 
with a motion made by Andrew B. Lemke, 
chairman of the Trustees Division, that the 
assembled representatives adopt and support 
the campaign objectives and program. This 
sentiment was repeated by a resolution made 
on behalf of the group by Harold L. Hamill, 
of the Kansas City, Mo., Public Library. 

Advance subscriptions at the time of the 
conference had reached $7000 from approxi- 
mately seventy contributors. 

The pleasantest hour in the heavily 
scheduled conference period was the picnic 
supper at A.L.A. Headquarters at which 
staff members and conferees got acquainted. 





Questions and Answers on the 


Library Development Fund 


Is Your Question Here? 


1. What’s the campaign for? To raise 
funds to maintain a representative of libraries 
in Washington, and to carry on a national 
public relations program in support of the 
idea of making good library service available 
for all citizens. 

2. What would such a Washington repre- 
sentative do? He would do much the same 
thing that a representative of a state library 
association does during a session of a state leg- 
islature. He would supply information to 
Congressmen and administrative officials and 
be on the spot when matters of vital importance 
to libraries or librarians come up. 

He would correspond with state library 
leaders and keep them informed about pending 
legislation and regulations. He would call 
on various officials whose regulations affect 
libraries on such matters as priorities, surplus 
property, postal rates, document distribution, 
etc. 

All under the supervision of the A.L.A. Fed- 
eral Relations Committee and Executive Board 
and in close cooperation with the Office of Edu- 
cation, the Library of Congress, and other 
agencies in Washington. 

3. Who will be the representative? Nomi- 
nations have not yet been made. The A.L.A. 
Federal Relations Committee will prepare a 
list of available persons, possibly including 
nonlibrarians. The Executive Board will ex- 
amine this list and engage the man or woman 
believed best qualified by experience and 
ability to represent librarians and trustees. 

4. Is there anything of vital importance 
to library interests now pending in Washing- 
ton? Yes—most decidedly so. The Army 
officials tell us that hundreds of thousands of 
good books now in Army libraries and the 
equipment that goes with them will be dis- 
posed of when demobilization gets: under 
way. (And under the control of the Surplus 
Property Administration will be other equip- 
ment which libraries need—typewriters and 


trucks, for example.) The Army seems 
agreeable to putting these books to public use. 
If we are on hand at the proper hour and 
have taken the preliminary steps, the Surplus 
Property Administration, or Congress, may 
transfer these books to the states. It is an op- 
portunity that we must be ready for. 

Also possibly in the offing: federal aid to 
libraries, schools, and colleges; social security 
expansion; some program for bettering the 
economic condition of professional and white- 
collar workers; document distribution; public 
works, etc. 

A representative at Washington is needed 
now and will be needed in the postwar years 
to make available to administrative officials 
and Congressmen information on library serv- 
ice and needs. 

5. Has the A.L.A. ever demonstrated that 
a representative at Washington is effective? 
Yes. In 1936 our representative spent several 
months in Washington, and the Library Serv- 
ice Division of the Office of Education was 
secured largely through his efforts. That was 
when one Congressman said to him: “In my 
many years in Congress, this is the first time 
that a librarian has ever asked for anything.” 

6. Can’t the U. 8. Office of Education do 
this job? There are some jobs which can be 
done only by nongovernmental agencies. 

7. Why doesn’t A.L.A. move its Head- 
quarters to Washington? Obviously, now is 
not the time to move a large staff to crowded 
Washington. Action on so debatable a ques- 
tion would have to follow full consideration 
by A.L.A. members. 

8. What kind of public relations program is 
planned? Public relations activities are an 
essential part of the library development pro- 
gram. The plan is (a) to keep library per- 
sonnel and trustees informed of developments 
in federal activities affecting libraries; (b) to 
present library services and needs more con- 
vincingly to the general public; (c) to empha- 

. 
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size graphically the present inadequacies of 
library service; (d) to coordinate the existing 
channels of library public relations, such as 
state library agencies, associations, and individ- 
ual libraries. 

9. How much will it cost? Probably be- 
tween $20,000 and $30,000 a year. Present 
tentative estimate: $26,250. Mostly for sal- 
aries of representative, public relations assis- 
tant, and stenographers. Also for rent, travel, 
postage, telegraph, and supplies. The A.L.A. 
Executive Board will prepare working budgets 
and supervise expenditures. All accounts will 
be audited. Efforts will be made to avoid both 
niggardliness and extravagance, to strike a 
happy medium. 

10. What is the goal? $105,000, for four 
years of activity. 

11. Suppose the total for a four-year pro- 
gram is not raised, then what? If librarians 
and trustees follow the inspiring example of 
the initial donors, there need be no fear of 
failure to reach the goal set. Whatever the 
amount raised, it will always be up to the 
Executive Board of A.L.A. to decide how to 
handle and budget the funds. 

12. Will there be yearly campaigns for 
funds for this purpose? No. Enough is 


sought now to finance the program for four 
years. 
13. Why isn’t the money appropriated from 


regular A.L.A. funds? Present income will 
not permit it without scrapping other activities 
which the Executive Board believes the mem- 
bers are unwilling to have scrapped. (Much 
of the A.L.A. income and all of its grants are 
for special purposes and may not be used for 
anything else.) 

14. Can’t we get foundation help? Founda- 
tions consistently do not make grants for such 
purposes. 

15. Where’s the money coming from? From 
those who best understand the necessity of 
extending library services to all the people, 
namely, from librarians, library trustees, and 
from publishers, booksellers, bookbinders, and 
library supply houses. No general appeal to 
the public is planned, but the committee ex- 
pects that friends of libraries, informally 
approached by local campaign workers, will 
contribute a substantial total to the fund. 

16. What should my contribution be? Since 
all contributions to this fund are on a purely 
voluntary basis, there is no fixed scale. Con- 
tributions naturally will vary depending on 


income. If all members contribute an aver- 
age of 4 per cent of one month’s salary, we 
are reasonably certain of attaining their share 
of the campaign goal. Translated into terms 
of time worked, this would mean the con- 
tribution of roughly one day’s work over the 
entire four-year period. 

It is hoped that librarians in the higher 
salary brackets will wish to contribute sub- 
stantially more than the 4 per cent average. 
Approximately seventy individuals had made 
advance subscriptions by January 22 of over 
$7000, nearly all of them $100 each, which is 
probably 10 to 33 per cent of one month’s 
salary. 

17. If I am a library trustee? Any gift 
will be appreciated. It is hoped that 30,000 
trustees will wish to participate with small or 
large contributions. Trustees have as great a 
stake as librarians in the objectives of the 
campaign. 

18. Will libraries contribute as institu- 
tions? Two already have done so. It is ex- 
pected that many libraries may not be free to 
contribute for this purpose, because of legal 
restrictions or board policies. A library’s con- 
tribution should not take the place of individ- 
ual donations from staff or trustees. 

19. How are contributions and pledges 
made? Gifts of $10 or more may be pledged 
and paid in four or fewer annual instalments. 
Cards for such pledges should be sent to A.L.A. 
Headquarters by the state director for collec- 
tion. Gifts of less than $10. Cards should 
be turned in immediately, and payment made 
to solicitor before June 1, 1945. This rule is 
to avoid large accounting expense for handling 
collections. Use the same card for all con- 
tributions and pledges. 

20. Are donations deductible for income tax? 
Contributions to A.L.A. always have been de- 
ductible for federal income tax purposes. 

21. Who is backing this campaign? See 
below: 


Campaign Committee 


Carl Vitz, A.L.A. President, chairman 

Charles H. Compton, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary 

Essae M. Culver, Louisiana Library Com- 
mission 

Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, Michigan State 
Library 

Andrew B. Lemke, chairman, Trustees Di- 
vision 
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Helene H, Rogers, Illinois State Library 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Detroit Public Library 

Althea H. Warren, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary : 

Amy Winslow, Cuyahoga County Library 

Robert D. Franklin, executive assistant 


The proposal for a campaign has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the 
Library Extension Division and of the Trus- 
tees Division and by the Federal Relations 
Committee. 


Library Extension Division Board 
of Directors 


Debora R. Abramson, Louisiana Library 
Commission 

Ethel I. Berry, Hennepin County Library 

Dorothy Randolph, Vermont Free Public Li- 
brary Commission 

Blanche A. Smith, Iowa State Traveling 
Library 

Helen E. Wagstaff, University of Kansas 
Library Extension Service 

Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, president 


Federal Relations Committee 


Paul Howard, Gary Public Library, chairman 

Charles H. Compton, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary 

Essae M. Culver, Louisiana Library Com- 
mission 

Mrs. Lucile Keck, Joint Reference Library, 
Chicago 

Marguerite Kirk, Newark Board of Edu- 
cation . 

Raymond C. Lindquist, New Jersey Public 
Library Commission 


Why Do Libraries 


BECAUSE every library and librarian is affected by federal laws and regulations of increasing 


number and importance. 


John Russell Mason, George Washington 
University Library 

Joseph C. Shipman, Enoch Pratt Free Library 

Althea H. Warren, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary 

Beverly Wheatcroft, Georgia Department of 
Education 


The A.L.A. Council and Executive Board 
officially authorized the campaign. 


A.L.A. Executive Board 


Lucy E. Fay, Temple University Library 

Thomas P. Fleming, Columbia University Li- 
brary 

Margaret R. Greer, Minneapolis Board of 
Education Library 

Rudolph H. Gijelsness, University of Michi- 
gan Library 

Clara Wells Herbert, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia 

John R. Russell, University of Rochester 
Library 

Charles R. Sanderson, Toronto Public Li- 
brary 

Elizabeth Scripture, Denver Public Schools 
Libraries 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Detroit Public Library 

Althea H. Warren, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary 

Carl M. White, Columbia University Library 

Amy Winslow, Cuyahoga County Library 

Carl Vitz, Minneapolis Public Library, 
A.L.A. President 


Note: These “Questions and Answers” will be dis- 
tributed by A.L.A. to state campaign directors in reprint 
leaflet form for their use in explaining the Library De- 
velopment Fund to prospective contributors. 


eed ‘Re presentation? 


Because many of the thirty-five million Americans without public 


library service will continue without it for a long time unless there is federal aid. Because we 
want our millions of ex-service men and women—who have had excellent library service in the 
Army and Navy—to return to their homes with a better chance for good library service. Be- 
cause good libraries for all citizens are a basic necessity in a thriving democracy. 





News from the Executive Secretary 


Librarian of Congress. Many names 
mentioned in the gossip columns. No facts 
available. President Vitz sent a message 
to the President December 20. See page 
62. 

Miss Manley visited Headquarters for 
several days in December. See January 
Bulletin and pages 43-45 of this issue. A 
special staff committee, which has been con- 
sidering what we at Headquarters can do 
now to increase membership participation, 
conferred with her and has prepared several 
recommendations. 

Enemy Publications. A _ special joint 
committee (Paul North Rice, Robert B. 
Downs, Thomas P. Fleming, Keyes D. 
Metcalf, Waldo Leland, Warner G. Rice) 
has been set up to consider proposals for 
republication of enemy publications, es- 
pecially in the humanities and _ social 
sciences. 

School and Children’s Library Specialist. 
We are very happy to know that Elizabeth 
D. Briggs, of Cleveland, will substitute for 
Miss Batchelder next summer while the 
latter is on leave at the University of Chi- 
cago; and we are grateful to Miss Briggs 
and Mr. Metcalf, Cleveland librarian. Miss 
Briggs at that time will be president of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. 

Hospital Libraries Division. The Coun- 
cil passed the first vote of approval on the 
establishment of a Hospital Libraries Divi- 
sion at its meeting Oct. 13-14, 1944. The 
second vote was by mail and was completed 
Dec. 7, 1944, approving the establishment 
of this division, the official name to be de- 
termined later by the division. 


Survey of Book Publishing. I have 
accepted a place on the committee which 
represents primarily book manufacturers 
and publishers. Mr. Fontaine substituted 
for me at a meeting in New York on De- 
cember 18. The purpose is to forecast 
trends as to whether the public will demand 
more books in the future or turn to other 
media of education and entertainment; 
whether trend will be for better books 
(from standpoint of format) or for smaller, 
lighter, cheaper ones; whether the demand 
will be for fiction, technical, reference, self- 
help texts, etc. The future of juveniles, 
religious books, book clubs, book exports 
will be explored. The study will be made 
by interviewing consumers, including li- 
braries. 

Division of Public Libraries. The com- 
mittee on organization of the new division 
met at A.L.A. Headquarters December 16 
and completed a report to the board of 
directors on organization of sections by size 
and type of library, function, and special 
subject work. Participating were Amy 
Winslow, president and member of the 
committee, Richard B. Sealock, Harold F. 
Brigham, Julia Wright Merrill, executive 
secretary of the division, and the Executive 
Secretary of the A.L.A. 

Army Libraries. I would not wish to 
reveal any military secrets even if I knew 
some, but I think it is all right to say: 
that Lt. Col. Trautman has been on a 
field trip; that an experienced librarian is 
in charge of library service (in France?) 
with headquarters in Paris; that a ten-hour 
library course for soldier librarians is being 
planned now in France by another experi- 
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enced librarian; that educational opportuni- 
ties for soldiers overseas after V-E Day will 
be numerous and varied; that the educa- 
tional and library officers appear to be 
working out their plans cooperatively ; that 
a good many librarians may be needed, 
from the armed forces or from civil life. 
Armed Forces. A news letter and a 
Christmas card from officers have been sent 
to all members in the armed forces. 
Hewins Award Committee. Jennie D. 
Lindquist, consultant in work with chil- 
dren and young people, University of New 
Hampshire Library, and a member of the 
American Association of School Librarians 
of A.L.A., has been appointed by Mr. Vitz 
to serve for three years on the committee 
which makes the appointment of the bene- 
ficiary of the Caroline M. Hewins Scholar- 
ship for Children’s Librarians. 
Demobilization. “The Veteran and 
Education for Civilian Life” was the topic 
for discussion at the New York Times Hall 


on November 17. Mrs. Mildred Mathews, 
librarian of the Yorkville Branch, New 


York Public Library, represented the 
A.L.A. Major General F. H. Osborn was 
one of the speakers. 

Army Medical Library Classification 
System. An additional grant of $2600 
for the preparation of a classification system 
for the Army Medical Library which is 
to be combined with the classification sys- 
tem of the Library of Congress has come 





Booklist—advertising 
—review books 
—subscriptions 

Dues—regular 

—special 
Sale of publications 
Carnegie Corporation 
Endowment income 


1 


from the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
original grant to the A.L.A. for this pur- 
pose was $4000. ‘The remainder of this 
amount and the additional grant are to be 
expended in 1945 under the chairmanship 
of Keyes D. Metcalf. 

Standards and Planning for Public Li- 
braries. This leaflet met so warm a recep- 
tion that the edition of five thousand is 
all but exhausted and a second printing is 
under way. Quantity orders from fifteen 
state library agencies and individual libraries 
varied from fifty to five hundred. Our 
Public Library Office also gave it free dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Dooley Reports. The following 
comparative table shows receipts for the 
principal income items for September, Oc- 
tober, November, and December last year 
and this year. The periods are not quite 
comparable because figures this year are 
only through December 20. Booklist ad- 
vertising is high and income from review 
books low. The other items are not un- 
usual, and no prediction about each item 
can be made this early in the year. 

Staff turnover continues fairly high. 
Fourteen persons have left the staff since 
September 1, two professional and twelve 
clerical. Accounting and financial report- 
ing has been slowed down by the loss of one 
of our senior accountants who handled the 
ledgers, budget book, and expenditure dis- 
tribution. 


Per cent 
of total of budget 
for year 1944 for year 
30 $ 2,758 61 
34 230 6 
42 10,000 34 
6 3,680 6 
7 898 11 
32 30,318 35 


Per cent 


19 15,223 22 
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International Relations 


Book Campaign for Devastated Libraries. 
Bernhard Knollenberg will be acting chair- 
man of the joint committee in Mr. Lord’s 
absence in Europe. 

China. Carl White’s trip has been de- 
layed, for “military reasons” we think. 

Rockefeller Foundation. Two grants 
have been voted: (1) $70,000 for subscrip- 
tions to 1945 periodicals for libraries in 
war areas; (2) $72,500 for maintenance 
of the International Relations Office in 
Washington for three years from Jan. 1, 
1945. A letter from Dr. Stevens informs 
us that our request for an extension of 
time on the grant in aid of $2000 to de- 
velop materials for exchange between 
American and Chinese libraries has been 
authorized. The grant was to expire on Dec. 
31, 1944, but has been extended one year. 


State Department. Contracts are being 
signed for (1) Books for Latin America, 
$50,000, (2) American libraries in Latin 
America, $100,000, both for the calendar 
year 1945, (3) Books for China, $50,000. 

National Research Council. Messrs. 
Lydenberg, Luther Evans, and I repre- 
sented libraries at a meeting on December 
13 called to consider international inter- 
change of scientific publications. 

Conference with British Colleagues. 1n- 
vitations have come from the Library Asso- 
ciation and from the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux in 
Great Britain to send a librarian to London 
to discuss book campaigns, rehabilitation 
of libraries, and related matters. 


Cari H. M1Lam 


Executive Secretary 


Library Development Fund Objectives 


THIs IS A CAMPAIGN to raise funds with which 
1. To maintain a representative of libraries in Washington under the direction of 


the A.L.A.: 


(a) To help secure Army camp library books and equipment primarily for rural library 
service, when this property is no longer needed by the Army 

(b) To help make other federally owned surplus property, including books, available 
to college and university libraries, school libraries, public libraries, state library extension 
agencies, and other publicly supported or tax-exempt libraries 

(c) To provide federal agencies with information concerning the nation’s needs for 


improved and extended library service 


(d) To help interpret to federal officials the needs and functions of libraries of all 


kinds. 


2. To enable the American Library Association to carry on a national public relations 
program directly and indirectly in support of these and related objectives. 


Success in the above efforts will carry forward a long-time objective of the American 
Library Association to increase the educational facilities of the country through the exten- 


sion and improvement of library service. 





ALA. NEWS 


Oberly Memorial Fund 

THE TENTH AWARD of the Oberly 
Memorial Fund will be made in the spring 
of 1945 to the compiler submitting the best 
bibliography in the field of agriculture or 
the related sciences. The prize, awarded 
every two years, amounts to approximately 
one hundred dollars and is administered by 
the American Library Association. 

Four typewritten or printed copies of 
each bibliography, as well as a letter stat- 
ing that the entry is being submitted in com- 
petition for the Oberly Memorial Award, 
1944-45, should be sent to W. P. Kellam, 
librarian, West Virginia University Li- 
brary, Morgantown, before Mar. 1, 1945. 


Recruiting Librarians 
among Veterans 


A STATEMENT based on the A.L.A.’s re- 
port on Post-War Library Personnel has 
been drafted by Lowell Martin, of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School, and submitted for use in the Infor- 
mational Bulletin. This mimeographed bi- 
monthly circular is prepared for the use of 
counselors at Army separation centers. It is 
hoped that this information about librarian- 
ship may be instrumental in bringing some 
veterans into the library profession. 


Help Wanted 


WHAT MAGAZINES should be listed in 
the next edition of Periodicals for Small 
and Medium-Sized Libraries to be pub- 
lished by the A.L.A.? Every librarian is 
invited to help answer this question by 
communicating with Elizabeth R. Topping, 
Ventura County Free Library, Ventura, 
Calif. Miss Topping heads a subcommittee 


of the A.L.A. Editorial Committee. The 
other members are located in British Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee, Michigan, and New 
York. The Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People has also been in- 
vited to participate in the preparation of 
the new list. 

Names of the less obvious magazines 
which should be considered by Miss Top- 
ping’s committee should be sent to her. 


Carman’s Poems O.P. 


It HAS BEEN recommended that the 
Dodd, Mead edition of Bliss Carman’s 
Collected Poems, temporarily out of print, 
be brought back into print. In order to 
make this more certain it is desirable to 
tell the publishers how many libraries 
would buy the book. Will readers of this 
notice who are jnterested in securing a 
copy communicate with me at once? 

LAWRENCE Hey1t, Chairman 
Out-of-Print Books Committee 
Princeton University Library 


A.L.A. Publications 


Activity Book #2 by Lucile Fargo is 
scheduled for February. It complements 
her Activity Book for School Libraries 
(1938) and is made up entirely of addi- 
tional suggestions. The second book places 
more emphasis on the secondary school. It 
will be priced at about $2.50. 

An addition to the series Experimenting 
Together is also scheduled for February— 
The Librarian and the Teacher of Home 
Economics by Margaret Pritchard and 
Frances Henne. It describes cooperation 
and projects in the home economics field 
at the University of Chicago High School. 
The pamphlet is priced at 75¢. 





THE POST 


Re: Librarian of Congress 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 


Now that the position again has become 
vacant, the choice of a Librarian of Congress 
is of immediate concern. 

The Library of Congress as our govern- 
mental and national library is a leader in the 
promotion of knowledge, the diffusion of 
learning, and the development of library serv- 
ice. In addition, every American librarian 
knows that it is one of the great libraries of 
the world and has a direct relation to every 
library and librarian in the country because 
of its many and varied services to them. 
Therefore the American Library Association, 
the professional organization of librarians, is 
vitally concerned that the pre-eminence of the 
Library of Congress continue and increase. 

The position of Librarian of Congress re- 
quires a top-flight administrator, a statesman- 
like leader in the world of knowledge, and 
an expert in bringing together the materials 
of scholarship and organizing them for use— 
in short, a distinguished librarian. May I, as 
President of the American Library Associa- 
tion, respectfully say that there are such men 
in the ranks of our librarians today. 

It will be a privilege and honor to bring 
their names to your attention, and I hope 
that you will give our Association an oppor- 


tunity to do so. 
Cart Vitz, 4.L.A. President 


Should Libraries Take Sides? 


TO THE EDITOR: 


There is nothing healthier than honest 
difference of opinion, and I venture to dis- 
agree with Mr. Ulveling’s recommendation 
that libraries “must forsake our time-honored 
neutrality on every subject, and take a posi- 
tive position on those issues that threaten our 
society. Even the most objective organiza- 
tion can scarcely be criticized for promoting 
justice.” 
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Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 


The very word “issues” shows that there is 
more than one side, and who are we to deter- 
mine what is “justice”? After the last war, 
there was the same urge for libraries to take 
the “right side,” and they were asked to 
boost all sorts of movements, many of them 
good. There are innumerable organizations 
for propagandizing, but few, except libraries, 
that are trusted as absolutely fair and im- 
partial. Such a reputation is precious, and 
I hope our libraries will cherish it. 

Hitter C. WELLMAN, Librarian 
City Library Association 
Springfield, Mass. 


About Spot Announcements 
TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS CHIEF: 


I have been trying to get an opportunity 
to tell you about the radio spot announce- 
ments. The radio station has fifteen minutes 
of news of all kinds, given by a young woman 
who wants to emphasize the social angle but 
is eager to have news from institutions also. 
This news comes on at the same time every 
morning, is chatty and friendly, and is prob- 
ably listened to by a good many people who 
are at home at that time. I have listened 
as often as possible and have heard her giving 
the library announcements. I am delighted at 
the thought of getting library publicity so 
frequently and easily, and I want to say that 
we can use as many of the announcements as 
you can send us. This will be a nice way in 
which we can mention certain individual books 
that we think readers will like to know we 
have, make all sorts of announcements about 
the library and its work, invite new borrowers 
to join, ask for magazines for the men in 
service, and other bits of news that will occur 
to us as time goes on. 

I hope the series will be continued, and I 
shall be glad to have all that you send out. 

SALOME Erin ANTHONY, Librarian 
Public Library 
Santa Fe, N.M. 





Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 
a line; minimum, one dollar and a half. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


‘Positions 


Wanted. Libr. or/and teach. pos. in New 
York ‘City or close surround. desired. Méale. 
Ph.D. (mod. lang.), B.S. Columb. Univ., Libr. 
Service, 2 years libr. exp., one year bibliogr. 
work (scient. periodic., geol.) A 33824 


Wanted. Headship of teachers’ or liberal 
arts college library, medium-sized public library, 
or reference, cataloging, or order department 
headship in large university library; by ex- 
perienced librarian and teacher, A.M. (Chi- 
cago); B.S. in L.S. (Illinois). Seven years’ 


experience (administration, reference, catalog- 
ing, acquisition, teaching, and planning new 
building) in liberal arts and teachers’ colleges. 
Minimum salary, $2700. Prefer New England, 
Northwest, or northern Middle West. A 11 


Wanted. Young people’s librarian wanted by 
Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Col- 
lege and library school essential; background 
of children’s work desirable. Salary, $1800 to 
$1980 plus contribution to A.L.A. retirement. 


Proposed Amendments to 
A.L.A. By-Laws 


T THE MEETING of the Council on October 13, E. W. McDiarmid, chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, presented to the Council four proposed 
amendments to the By-Laws. The Council in turn recommended to the Associa- 

tion the adoption of the amendments. The amendments are listed on the ballot sheet below. 
All members are urged to vote on the proposed amendments. 
In the four paragraphs prepared below, text set in italics is new; the material set in brackets 


is material which is to be deleted. 


Please vote “tyes” or “no” in the blocks a sign, tear off, and return to the Executive Secretary by 
ar. I, 1945. 


Article I. Membership. Sec. 1 (e). Honorary members—persons nominated by the Executive 
Board, [recommended by the Council, and elected fer life by two-thirds vote of the members 
present and voting at any annual conference of the Association], and elected for life by the 
Council. Yes FJ No 


Article II. Meetings. Sec. 5. Votes éy Mail. Votes by mail, both of the Association and 
of Council may be authorized by the Executive Board between meetings. Such mail votes shall 
be conducted under the same requirements as votes at meetings, except that for votes by Council 50 
per cent of the voting membership shall constitute a quorum and a three-fourths majority of those 
voting shall be required to carry. Yes O No O 


Article IV. Representation in Council. Sec. 1 (a). Each state, provincial, or regional chapter, 
and each division shall elect one Councilor for its first 50 A.L.A. members or less and one ad- 
ditional Councilor for each 250 A.L.A. members in excess of 50. Chapter representation shall 
be through state or provincial chapter unless the state or provincial associations in a certain 
region elect to take representation through a regional chapter and so notify the secretary of 
the Council. Councilors representing divisions shall be elected by mail vote. Yes [J No 


Article VI. Divisions. Sec. 1 (b). By petition of not fewer than 300 members of the Associa- 
tion interested in the same general field of activity, any other group may organize as a division, 
upon recommendation of the Committee on Divisional Relations, the Executive Board, and upon 
vote of tue Council [at two successive meetings]. Under exceptional circumstances the Council 
may ad:ait to divisional status, groups having fewer than 300 members. Yes 1 No 


Signature 





What Do You Think about Placement Service? 


THE PERSONNEL OfFice at A.L.A. Headquarters is eager to receive the opinions of 
the A.L.A. membership on several questions of policy affecting the placement service. 
Up to the present the Personnel Office has followed the objective of the Association, to 
help “libraries utilize all resources, including materials, personnel, and management in 
a vigorous role of service,’ and in doing so to render the best service to the library 
profession. It has not confined its service to A.L.A. members, either libraries or librarians. 
The question whether placement service to libraries and librarians should be restricted 
to A.L.A. institutional and individual members is a moot one when all other advisory 
services of the Association are given to libraries and librarians without question as to 
A.L.A. membership. 

The opinions of the junior members, administrators, and department and division 
heads are especially requested by the Personnel Office staff. 


Please fill out, tear off, and return this blank to the Executive Secretary. 


2. If you as an individual wished to change positions, would you be willing to have A.L.A. suggest 
candidates only to those libraries which are institutional members of the A.L.A.? 


3. If you as an employer wished candidates for positions, would you want the suggestions to be 
selected from (a) only librarians who are currently registered for placement, (b) only A.L.A. 
members, (c) all librarians regardless of their membership in the A.L.A. or registration for place- 
ment? (Obviously the selection of a, b, or ¢ affects the type and number of individual records kept 
and the size of the Personnel Office staff.) 
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A Quiz for Catalogers and 
Classifiers 


. Do you ever fuss about things which someone ought to do to 
lad cataloging more effective? 


2. Do you want to join the ranks of catalogers who are really doing 
something about just that? 


3. Do you attend cataloging meetings (local, state, or national)? 

4. Does your name appear in the A.L.A. Handbook? 

5. Do you belong to the Division of Cataloging and Classification? 
6. Do you read the A.L.A. Bulletin for items of professional interest? 


If your answer is “Yes” to most of these questions, you are the kind 
of cataloger the profession needs and values. 

If your answer should be “No” to question no. 5, you will want to 
send to A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
II, your request that you be affiliated with the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification when you pay your A.L.A. dues, A.L.A. dues range 
from $2 to $10, in relation to your salary, and entitle you to request 
affiliation with the division. 

If you are already a member of another division you can become a 
member of this one by adding 20 per cent to your A.L.A. dues. A.L.A. 
life members (before July 1939) may join by sending fifty cents annually 


to the secretary, Alice E. Phelps, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 


land 14. 





New, enlarged, improved 


ANNIVERSARIES AND | 
HOLIDAYS 23 


Part I. The Calendar. Here, under calendar ar- 
rangement are the important days of the year with 
references to materials for their observance. Birth- 
Hazeltine days of people who have made significant contribu- 
tions to today’s thought and action, historic anni- 
versaries, world holidays, holy days, feasts and fasts 
of Christian and Jewish calendars are all included. 
Code numbers after each entry refer to books in Parts 
II and III which supply a wealth of material for appropriate 
observance of the occasion to be commemorated. Mark- 
ings indicate those books which are suitable for children, 
junior high, high school, and adults. Part IV groups by 
occupation and calling the 1387 men and women treated 
in Part I. Sixty categories bring together musicians, 
humorists, inventors, craftsmen, etc. to make easy the 
building of programs around a central subject or theme. 
Part V is a general index. 


“Seldom have I seen a more complete, careful, and con- 
scientious revision,” says Ruth Wilson, Reference Librarian, 
Buffalo Public Library. 


More than a new edition; practically a new work. 
References retained from the 1928 work were re-evaluated 
—in many sections more than half the books referred to 
a are new. Much old material was dropped, and new 
2d edition material added. Some of the refinements made include: 

Cloth Complete death dates ; a greatly expanded Classified Index ; 

$6 fuller identification; more cross-references linking related 
materials. A tool not only for librarians but for all who 
plan programs, parties, talks, celebrations, displays. 316 


pages. 
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